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THE SLEIGH-BIDE. 


BY MBS. 8. E. DAWES. 


Away we go o’er the frozen snow 
With a motion light and free, . 

*Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But a fearless band are we. 


Out of the town, as the sun goes down, 
We skim along the way: 

With never a frown, all care we drown, 
And yield to pleasure’s sway. 


Each hooded face is fall of grace, 
And wears a sunny smile; 

With the lily’s trace the rose hath place, 
Where dimples play the while. 


Each gallant gent, on comfort bent, 
Sits close to some fair one’s side; 
While jokes are sent with kind intent, 

And all enjoy the ride. 


And then at night, when the moon is bright, 
The best of our joys begin; 

For a cheerful light, and @ supper all right, 
We'll find at the wayside inn. 


On a pleasant day, in 2 well-filled sleigh 
Of friends we love £0 well, 

There ’s nothing so gay as to speed away 
At the sound of the merry bell. 


Then away we go o’er the frozen snow, 
With a motion light and free; 

*Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But a fearless band are we. 
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MRS. REED’S MISTAKE. 


BY GEORGE 8. RAND. 


Mrs. Hersert Reep had two very disagree- 
able tasks before herto perform. That was why 
she stood so long arranging the ribbons of her 
jaunty lace cap, and smoothing down the folds 
of her dark rich morning-dress, after the break- 
fast-bell had rung long and lustily. She dread- 
ed what she felt herself called upon to say. First, 
she must inform her uncle—a white-headed old 
man, who had been in her house for several 
months—that he must look somewhere else for a 
home; she did not feel that it was her duty to 
take care of him. Secondly, she myst say to 
her son Philip, that he was greatly demeaning 
himself by paying so much attention to a mere 
nobody—a poor school-teacher, who lived in a 
bit of a cottage, and supported a widowed moth- 
er with her earnings. Furthermore, she must 
say to her son Philip, that such a proceeding up- 
on his part was against her express wishes; and 
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she should be greatly incensed if he did nof pay 
the strictest attention to all that she had been 
pleased to say on the subject. 

This, I repeat, was all very disagreeable to 
Mrs. Reed. Her uncle would grow pathetic over 
what she had to say to him; he would remind 
her of the time, when she used to sit upon his 
knee, alittle, orphan-child, with no home but the 
one he could give her; he might ask her if this. 
was her gratitude; and what she hoped in her 
age, if she turned away from him in his? 

Her son Philip would get very angry—he was 
proud and high-hearted—he would, in all haman 
probability, say 2 great many bitter things to her ; 
he would praise his plebeian divinity in the high- 
est terms, and, perhaps, end by declaring that 
he should consult his own tastes in the matter, 
and not hers ! 

Mrs. Reed’s nerves were weak, bat, ake must 
do her duty. So she went down to the break- 
fast-room. Her uncle and son were there before 
her, seated before the warm, cheery fire. It was 
a pleasant little place. The sunlight streamed 


.in at the windows, and flickered across the nice- 


ly-set table. From the massive coffee urn, a de- 
lightful aroma was diffused through the room. 
Mrs. Reed glanced around with a complacent 
smile upon her hard, finely-cut features. Should 
she speak her mind, then? No, not until break- 
fast: was over, she thought, taking her place at 
the head of the table. 

‘‘Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
is an old saying. For this reason, perhaps, the — 
sumptuous meal was a silent one. The blue 
eyes of the old man—which had all the summer 
of his life saved in their kindly depths—were bent 
steadily upon his plate. Mrs. Reed thought his 
hand was unusually tremulous as he raised his 
coffee to his lips. Philip’s face~and a finer one 
is seldom seen—wore a grave, perplexed look. 
There wére several attempts made to start a little 
breakfast-table conversation. Mrs. Reed said 
it was a beautiful morning. Philip bowed. The 
old man bowed. She said that,she had thought. 
the night before that it looked like a storm. 

. “Indeed !” said Philip. 

An hour later he could have remarked, drily, 
that the signs were not to be wondered at. That 
the storm had come. 

‘She didn’t think from presont Appearances, 
that the coming winter would be a very | severe 
one.’ 

‘‘ Neither did he.” 

The old man answered this time. Mrs. Reed 
smiled. She was particularly favored by this. 
It led the way to the very subject which she wish- 
ed most to approach. 
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“‘ Where do you intend to spend the winter, 
uncle %” she asked, as she drew her knife, sharp- 
ly, through the juicy steak upon her plate. 

. Where did he intend to spend the winter? 
The question whizzed through his brain like a 
bullet. It was‘lucky for him that he was sitting 
instead of standing, because for the moment he 
was stricken so senseless—almost helpless. The 
massive silver fork dropped from his trembling 
hand. The blue eyes, so full of summer, grew- 
misty and dim, as though hazy autumn-time was 


beginving to look up from their depths. Where 
did he intend to spend the winter? This from 


the woman whom he had loved and cherished 
through a helpless, weary orphanhood ? Present- 
ly a smile broke over his face. 

“ Thank God!” he thought, “living seventy- 
five years, he had never before met with such 
ingratitude.” 

_ © What was that you said, mother ?”’ inquired: 
Philip, her words having just broken through the 
deep stady which he was in. ‘‘ Where is Uncle 
William going to spend the winter? Isn’t the 
question a strange one ?” | 

The old man raised his eyes to Philip’s face. 
There was a world of thankfulness in their depths. 
He tried to speak, but his lips were dry, and ‘not 

a single word went from them.’ 

“ Not very strango,” answered Mrs. Reed, 
blandly. ‘Of course he has some plan for the 
fature.” : 

Philip’s lip curled. 

“T had thought so myself,” he answered, 


“and I had never for a moment dreamed that his | 


- plan would conflict with yours !” 
Mrs. Reed smiled. Her features grew harder 


than ever. She looked towards her uncle. Her 
gaze was sharp and hard as steel. 
. © You want me to find another home. Is that 


it ?”’ he asked in a broken voice. 

“T had thought you wished to do so.” 

“Mother!” said Philip, reproachfully. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” was the answer giv- 
en, more in sorrow than in anger. “I shall be 
well off in any place—in any place. I’veno fears.” 

He arose fron the table as he spoke, and walk-. 
ed slowly out of the room. 

“Don’t put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Uncle William, because you feel as though you 
ought to leave us,” said Mrs. Reed, as he i 
ed the door. 

He looked for a moment into her hard, selfish 
face, but his mild blue eyes wasted their light 
upon marble. Her features did not change. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he answered, pleas- 
sntly. - 
morning.” 
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With this he closed the door, and went up to 
his room. 

“What does this mean, mother?” asked Philip 
pushing back his plate, and rising hastily from 
the table. 

“Tt means that I cannot be parcened with the 
old man any longer. Nothing more.’ 

“T hope not, in Heaven’s name! I should 
think it was enough. I trust your conscience is 
at ease.” 

“Perfectly, my son. Sit down, if you please, 
I have something to say to you. Will you tell 
me where you spend your evenings lately ?” 

Philip changed color. He was not expecting 
this. The subject was a tender one. He bent 
his eyes to the carpet, for a moment, then raised 
them to his mother’s face. : 

‘I was twenty-one years of age, three years 
Bince, if I remember rightly,” he answered. 

“T am aware of the fact; but I should never 
have guessed it from your actions. You conduct 
yourself more like a youth of eighteen.” | 

The young man bowed, and bit his lip.: 

“You are pleased to be complimentary,” he 
said, smiling a little bitterly. 

‘“‘T am pleased to speak plainly to you, as 2 
mother should speak to her son. JI have your 
highest good at heart, and shall expect you to 
abide*by my counsellings.”” 

‘Well, what are they?” he asked, impatiently. 
“T must know that first.” 

“But my first question remains unanswered. 
Where do you spend your evenings ?” 

“In a place, both pleasant and i cal 
© To you!” 

“To me, mother, to every one, there is nota 
person living—” 

“ Be quiet, Philip,” broke in Mrs. Reed, hold- 
ing her hand to her head, nervously. ‘ There is 
no use in getting boisterous. It can all be sum- 
med up ina few simple words. You are forget- 
ting yourself and your station by seeking com- 
pany beneath you. Ido not say but this pale- 
faced girl who has won upon your boyish fancy, 
is well enough. Ido not doubt that she is, but 
she is not your equal; and you wrong both your-. 
self and her when you treat her as such. This 
intimacy can never result in anything serious. -I 
desire that it should be broken off. I am quite 
in earnest about it.” 

“If it isa boyish fancy, it will die of itself, 
mother,” said Philip. ‘I think we can both af- 
ford to wait, 1 am sure I am not afraid, and my 
safety, as you look upon it, is the most deeply 


threatened.” 
c I shall be well taken care of. Good | 


‘‘There is no use in parleying, Philip. You 
understand me. Shall it beas I wish?” . 
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“J will act honorably. I will promise you 
that. A son’s honor should lie very near a 
mother’s heart.” 

Mrs. Reed’s eyes flashed for the first time. 

‘“‘T never allow any one to trifle with me,” she 
said. 

“Neither do I. Will you be so ‘kind as to 
look to Uncle William. He may need you. It’s 
quite time for me to be down town. Good morn- 
ing. I will dine at the hotel, to-day.” 

Mrs. Reed made an ineffectual attempt to 
speak again, but Philip closed the door of the 
breakfast room very unceremoniously, and stalk- 
ed through the hall into the street. 

For a whole hour, the anxious mother walked 
nervously up and down the. breakfast-room, 
thinking of her andutiful son, and trying to de- 
vise & plan by which she could bend his stubborn 
will. 
she grew more and more flurried and troubled, 
till at last she was in a perfect fever of excite- 
ment. A servant came into the room and clear- 
ed the table, but she did not notice; another 
came And replenished the fire; again the door 
opened, and this time her uncle made his appear- 
_ ance, equipped fora journey. Her eyes brightened. 

“Are you going, so soon? “she asked. 

“Yes, I’m going down on C—— Stréet to 
stop a few weeks with an old school-mate. Don’t 
fret about me.” 

“Qn C—— Street?’ repeated Mrs. Reed. 
“Let me see, what is your friend’s name ?” 

“« Halmer—Mrs. Halmer !” 

‘“‘ Has she a daughter Lizzie 2” 

( Yes. 39 

“ What in the world put it into your old head 
to go there!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reed, quite for- 
getting herself. 
stay here as long as you please, instead of going 
there. 

“QO yes, he proposed it to me. It’s very 
pleasant and comfortable. Call round and see 
me.” P | 

“No, not there; but haven’t you been a little 
hasty about this? Wouldn’t it be better for 
you to remain here with me?” 

“No I thank you—no. I have an idea of 
making Lizzie Halmer my heiress.” 

“ Your heiress !'’ she repeated, laughing drily. 
“ Let me congratulate her upon her possessions ! 
You are inclined to be facetious, Uncle William.” 


. “Do you think so? Perhaps I am getting. 


foolish. Good morning. 1 wish you much 
happiness.” 

‘Good morning.” 
- So they parted. The old man went to the car- 
riage that was waiting for him, laughing and rub- 


None occurred to her, and, in consequence, 


‘‘1’m sure you are welcome to 


Does Philip know anything about it?’ 
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bing his hands together, his face glowing with 
smiles. Mrs. Reed continued her walk up and 
down the breakfast-room, her face as scowling 
and dark as a November morning. 


A week passed away. On the morning of a 
bright, cheery day, Mrs. Reed sat alone in her 
elegant boudoir, her feelings quite out of keeping 
with the chéery splendor around her. She could 
find no pleasure in anything she heard or saw, 80 
strong and deep was her anxiety for her son 
Philip. 

As she sat with her hands folded before her, 
looking steadily into the glowing fire, there was 
a hard ring at the street door, followed by a 
rustling of silks along the hall. . 

“‘Good morning, Mrs. Reed,” began a voice, 
at the same moment that her door was thrown 
open. “I thought I’d call around and see: you. 
How pale you are looking !”” 

“Why, Mrs. Wells, I’m glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Reed, rising and extending her hand 
to the bustling, portly little woman. | 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Wells. “ But 
have you heard the gossip? I’m sure not as it 
is but just out.”’ 

“ Gossip ?” repeated Mrs. Reed, srondetinaly: 

“Yes, though for my life J can’t make any- 
thing very straight of it. Annie Weston gave it 
to me an hour since. Well to begin with, there’s 
to be a wedding—a splendid wedding—at our 
church at ten o’clock !” | 

“Indeed! Do you know anything of the 
parties ?”” . 

“Nothing at all. That is the queerest of it. 
It seoms that a rich old gray-beard has made a 
poor girl—poor, but very, exceedingly beautiful— 
his heiress, and that she is about to marry into’ 
one of our highest families. The young gentle- 
man’s people idolize her, and are perfectly insane 
with joy. O, I suppose it’s a grand affair. 
Wont you dress, and drive down to the ‘church 
with me? Be as expeditious as possible, that we 
may get a good seat. O, I forgot to say that the 
old fellow—the one worth the money I mean— 
is fitting the young couple up an establishment 
on T Street in almost royal magnificence. 
There is to be a great wedding supper there to- 
night. Be spry as you can, Mrs. Reed. Thero, 
let me assist you in tying your bonnet, I think- 
we shall have ample time. How much I do en- 
joy this! Don’t you, Mrs. Reed ?” 

Mrs. Reed said, “ Yes,” and buttoned her furs 
up closely about her throat, while she was 


speaking. 
“‘Isn’t it funny that shew are no names out ?’” 
asked Mrs. Wells. = 
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“Very funny, indeed !” 

‘¢Q, the old man is so very rich! People neyv- 
er knew half about it until a few daysago. There, 
step right into the carriage. James, drive as fast 
as you possibly can to our church. Indeed, I 
do enjoy this so much, Mrs. Reed !”’ 

_ Mrs. Reed smiled, and looked out of the car- 
riage window. | 

‘It is said, too,” burst out Mrs. Wells, again 
‘‘ that the old gentleman has been treated rather 
shabbily by some of his wealthy relations, and 
that he takes this very quaint way of revenging 
himself.”’ 

‘“Indeed !” was the faint reply. 

_ Do see the throngs of people in this street. 
How it has been noised about. I don’t care, I 
shall insist on occupying my own pew at any 
rate, even if I have to turn the governor out of 
it I’m sure we shall see the most beautiful bride 
of the season, Mrs. Reed. It lacks just half an 
hour of the ceremony.” 

The carriage stopped before the church, and 
the two ladies alighted. 

“Follow me; I will make a way through the 
crowd,” said Mrs Wells, elbowing her way along. 
‘‘T shall certainly find my way to my own pew 
in spite of everything. Isn’t this delightful.” 

_ Mrs. Reed thought it was Anything but this, 
yet she was too polite to disagree with her 
friend, so she smiled, and held fast to her bonnet 
with both hands, saying, ‘‘ Very delightfal 1’ 

The seat was reached at last, thanks to Mrs. 
Wells’s inimitable perseverance, and two or three 
misseg very unceremoniously elbowed out of it. 
By-and-by the crowd grew still and expectant, 
Mrs. Reed could almost hear her own heart beat. 
The half hour was most gone. Would the wed- 
ding party ever come? What made her tremble 
so? She was thinking of Philip, poor, anxious 
mother! She wondered if he was there. She 
looked about, he was nowhere to be seen. He 
might be in another part of the church. She 
felt almost sure that she should see him. There 
was a heavy rumbling of carriages in the street; 
a pause at the church door; a stifled whispering 
rippled through the crowd ; the rich, solemn tones 
of the organ broke out upon the air, in a grand 
anthem. 

Mrs. Reed kept her gaze fixed upon the broad 
aisle. The party walked slowly along to the al- 
tar. Of asudden Mrs, Wells felt the grasp of 
her friend fixed firmly upon her arm. But she 
could not take her eyes from the bride to learn 
what troubled her. | 

“My son Philip!’ gasped Mrs. Reed, sinking 
back in her seat and clasping her hands over her 
eyes. ‘‘ What a terrible mistake |’ 
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“Q my good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Wells. ‘‘Jsn’t this really splendid? Your son. 
And as I live, it’s your uncle who is giving away 
the bride. Don’t faint, please! What a veil 
she wears, do look, just a moment. Isn’t she 
beautiful? What a lucky woman you—don’t 
faint, Mrs. Reed! O, what a romance I’m in! 
And you didn’t know a thing of it !’’ 

Theo bridal party turned away from the altar. 
The organ, as though a pulse of joy was beating 
at its great heart, gave out peal after peal of 
grand delicious melody. It fell upon the ears of 
Mrs. Reed like a dirge. She had madé a mis- 
take. She had turned a millionaire from her 
door, and—lost! 

————— OD OOD OOOO 


REMABKABLE AFFECTION. 


In one compartment of the cage in which the 
animals perform, at Van Amburgh’s beautiful 
menagerie, in Chestnut Street, is a huge, tawny 
Asiatic lion. His room-mate is a black female 
tiger. The tiger is small compared with the re- 
gal lion, but is highly valuable as a zoological 
curiosity, and the only specimen of the black: 
tiger in this country. She was purchased hy Mr. 

an Ambargh some two years ago, and has lived 
with the lion ever since. The attachment be- 
tween the two is something remarkable. When 
other animals are in the cage, and any affront is 
offered to the little tiger, she runs under the belly 
of the lion, and woe be to any animal that dares 
approach her. No matter how hungry he may 
be the lion never touches his share of their daily 
meat until his little chum has selected her share, 
and even this he never entirely consumes until 
certain that she has had enough. All the ani- 
mals are as fat as moles, but this black tiger is 
aldermanic in her proportions, and no remedy 
exists for the matter. She has been twice remov- 
ed from the lion, but until she was returned the 
generous beast would take neither food nor rest, 
while the frantic manner in which he dashed at 
the bars was sufficient warning that the forther. 
detention of the tiger would be a dangerous mat- 
ter. Should his mate die, the lion would prob- 
ably pine to death.. Once when she was taken 
away, a lioness was substituted. The lion in- 
stantly fell upon her, and at a single bite broke 
her spine and crushed some of her ribs. Care- 
ful nursing saved her life, and she i still living, 
but with her hinder parts immovably paralyzed. 
—Philadelphia North American. 3 
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A MELANCHOLY TRUTH. 


A man of genius consumes one portion of his 
life in painfal studies ; another in addressing his 
labors to the public; in the last inconsiderable 
remnant of his life he, perhaps, begins to enjoy 
the public esteem for which he had sacrificed its 
solid consolations, his fortane, his tranquillity, 
and his domestic cares. Amid the funeral cy- 
press, he sees the green leaves of the laurel. He 
resembles a veteran soldier, who, at the moment - 
he is carried from the trenches in an expiring 
state, receives the honors of promotion.— 
Jean Paul. 


